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EDITORIAL NOTES 



A committee of the National Education Association is consid- 
ering the general problem of economy of time in elementary 
education. In the February number of this Journal 
Economy -^ r - Bobbitt gave an account of the efforts which are 

being made under Superintendent Wirt, of Gary, to 
economize the time and energy of pupils through a form of school 
organization which keeps the schools in operation for a longer 
period each day, and presents the possibilities of many different 
types of activity. Other students of education have presented 
with equal emphasis the importance of economizing the time and 
energy of students through better methods of instruction. It is 
often suggested that the course of study be modified by the elimi- 
nation of the unnecessary topics in arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography, so that only the essentials may be taught. All of these 
suggestions in the direction of more intensive work on the part of 
pupils are met by skepticism on the part of some who question 
whether the forcing process which such intensive methods are 
supposed to encourage will not be more injurious to the children 
than the present waste. Some parents urge that children get out- 
side of school quite as much as they get in school, and it is asserted 
furthermore that the conditions of life are more favorable outside 
of school. This view is frequently expressed in the statement that 
children should not be compelled to work too hard, because hard 
work will injure the child's health. Again, skepticism with regard 
to the wisdom of plans of economy expresses itself in the question 
whether children are not losing something of the general culture 
that came from the slower and less systematic forms of study that 
prevailed in the older course of study which was not so rigidly 
administered with a view to economy of time. 

Certainly there is a problem presented by these various opposing 
views which it is the business of teachers and superintendents to 
First examine in the light of the broadest possible expe- 

Experience rience. The committee of the National Education 
Should Be Association ought to have the benefit of the experience 
of anyone who has succeeded in economizing the time 
of the elementary school, whatever the direction of the economy 
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achieved. Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of Decatur, 111., is chair- 
man of the committee and will welcome information from any 
quarter which will be of assistance to the committee in its work. 
No contribution should be regarded as trivial if it has been shown 
in actual school experience to be effective. The teacher who has 
an economical method of instruction, the principal who has organ- 
ized a course of study which covers the essentials, and the super- 
intendent who is interested in broader forms of organization, should 
all be prepared to contribute to the report of the committee by 
letting their plans be known and by inviting a careful scrutiny of the 
results brought about through these plans. 

After information has been secured regarding the efforts which 
are being made to economize time and energy, there still remains 

a need which the committee ought to be able to meet. 
Second, ... . . 

Results Should ^ ls ls ^ e nee( ^ °* securing better methods than are 
Be Tested now at hand for testing results. There can be no 

doubt that many plans which are supposed to effect 
great economy do not succeed in the long run. Children can be in- 
duced through special effort to show phenomenal results in certain 
narrow lines of activity. But it is found impossible to follow up these 
precocious attainments with anything like a general exhibition of 
real intellectual maturity. For example, children can learn through 
the use of blocks and figures to manipulate fractional relations with 
great facility. When it comes to a mastery of the other forms of 
number relation, they show no greater ability than pupils who have 
been taught by other methods. While there should be therefore 
the largest hospitality for any devices that are suggested in the 
direction of economy there will never be a solution of the problem 
of economy until the remoter results of each type of training can be 
tested and balanced against the results of current practices. The 
development of methods for testing results goes on very slowly, 
because new educational methods are usually the results of the 
enthusiasm of a small group of individuals. No individual can 
look upon his own efforts in an impartial way. The committee 
of the National Education Association has, therefore, an excellent 
opportunity to make a unique contribution to the discussion of 
this topic, if, in addition to a statement of the various efforts which 
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are now being made, it can contribute some definite evaluations 
of these efforts. 

No greater service could be performed by the National Edu- 
cation Association than to contribute to the support of a general 
investigation of this type. The Association is in 

The Rgsoutcgs 

of the National danger during this period, when it devotes itself pri- 
Education marily to the holding of great meetings, of losing the 
Association prestige which was gained by its earlier contributions 
to education. Committee work within the Association 
has in recent years hardly risen to the level of the great achieve- 
ments of the earlier committees, which were in possession of the 
necessary funds to carry on in a large way the complete investiga- 
tion of the problems committed to them. While the Association 
spends its time discussing certain petty issues of internal politics, 
the investigation of large educational problems is taken up here 
and there by individuals or by institutions of much narrower range 
of influence than the National Education Association. A perma- 
nent fund large enough to give support to many educational investi- 
gations is locked up for some mysterious reason and held as an 
emergency fund for some remote and indefinite future. One can 
hardly help suggesting that this is in itself a very bad exhibition 
of economy that savors more of parsimony than of wisdom. Com- 
mittees ought to have freedom to use the energies of the Associa- 
tion in the investigation of this and other similar large problems. 
The answer to the question why these committees are not per- 
mitted to go forward in a large way is to be found in the apathy of 
Th Attitude 'he members of the National Education Association. 
of Educators If they express themselves with vigor, the policy of 
Should Be that Association would of necessity be changed. The 
Expresse petty politics of which we have heard so much during 

recent years would be eliminated, and the Association would again 
become a force in American education. If some such change as 
this does not take place very shortly, it is altogether probable that 
other agencies will arise to carry forward educational investigation. 
The problems are too urgent to be neglected. The agencies for 
the solution of these problems can be organized without the support 
of the National Education Association, if that Association fails 
to recognize the importance of these problems. 



